Ceylon’s Harsh Alternatives 


by Donald N. Wilber 


I he ac prim j ster of Ceylon, S.W.R.D. 
Bandaranaike peaking to a rally ot his 
porters said Do not feel sorry for me 
to put up with, as | am as 
tood and water. I have t ants t of Stature 
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contrast t 
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Ceylon a relatively sparse population 
and the masterful exploitation of 
water resulted in centuries of modest 
prosperity during which rulers and 
subjects tollowed the teachings of the 
sangha, the brotherhood of Buddhist 
monks. 

Today, however, some 9 million 
people elbow each other in a land 
with a population density of 350 per 
square mile, and the population in- 
far more rapidly than the 


production of staple foods. Economic 


creases 


pressures explode in a variety of con 
flicts. There is conflict between the 
more than 6 million Sinhalese Bud 
dhists and 2 million Tamils, about 
halt of them low-caste Hindus trom 
south India, the majority of whom 
are not citizens of Ceylon. There is 
conflict between the haves and the 


have-nots. There is acrimonious con 


flict among the political parties which 


run a gamut from Marxist Commu 
nists to Trotskyites, to moderate So- 
There is 


conflict which overreaches party lines 


cialists, to conservatives. 
on major issues of government policy. 

Today, rice, the island’s basic food, 
must be imported in vast quantity, 
with the government heavily sub- 
sidizing local growers and imports 
in order to keep the price to the con- 
sumer low. The funds for this sub- 
sidy and for commercial and indus- 
trial imports must be balanced by 
foreign sales of tea, rubber and coco- 
nut products, but as world prices for 
these items have declined so has local 
productivity. Marginal profits, labor 
unrest and the planned nationaliza 
tion of the plantations have com- 
bined to hamper investment in the 


upkeep and long-term replanung ot 


the productive areas. 


Communist Influence 


The recently established Soviet and 
Red Chinese embassies seck to bring 
the 


trade orbit. These embassies promote 


Ceylon into Communist-bloc 
barter agreements, such as that ol 
rice against rubber, tending to isolate 
Ceylon trom tree markets in which 
it had previously obtained the hard 
currencies essential for the purchase 
ot materials and equipment required 
tor agricultural and industrial de 
velopment. In addition, the Com 
munist representatives denigrate the 
Western powers and their “coloniz 
ing policies,” and encourage the local 


Communists 


and Socialist fellow 


travelers to national 


form a tront 
and to sponsor legislation designed to 
implement social regimentation and 
collectivization. By contrast, the non 
Communist world has displayed less 
interest in tiny Ceylon. 

The government of Bandaranaike 
took office in 1956 after general elec- 
tions in which he headed a coalition 
that overwhelmed the United Na- 
tional Party (UNP), which had been 
in office since Ceylon gained inde 
pendence in 1948. For many months 
this coalition was torn by internal 
bickering and resignations, and at 
the end of October it enjoyed a ma 
jority in the Parliament of only one 
vote over the combined strength of 
the Opposition parties. 

Wijayananda Dahanayake, minis 
who succeeded 


ter of education, 


Bandarainaike as prime rmuinister, 


tried to calm emotions aroused 


Buddhist 


However, over the years Dahana 


against the brotherhood 
yake had moved from membership 
in the Bolshevik-Leninist party, to al 
legiance to the Trotskyist party, and 
then to a “liberal” position. With this 
record, it was soon apparent that 
Dahanayake, who lacked a personal! 
following, could not remain in office 
until the mandate of the government 
expired in 1961. On December 5, the 
governor-general, Sir Oliver Goone 
tileke, on the advice of the prime 
minister, dissolved Parliament and 
called for new elections, to be hel 
in mid-March 1960, 

If Ceylon ts to be economically and 
politically viable, it must have single 
minded leadership devoted to a pro 
gram which will attract rice-roots sup 
port and harmonize communal am 
bitions and demands. The resurgent 


UNP, headed by 
Minister Dudley Senanayake, claims 


one-time Prime 
to stand for national unity and for 
a realistic approach to the pressing 
problems of Ceylon. Should the mod 
crate-socialist UNP, alone or in coali 
tion with like-minded parties, fail t 
win a substantial majority in the next 
clections, two alternatives are proba 
ble: an accelerated drift toward i 

ternal chaos as hostility among par 
ties, classes and religious communi 
ties grows; or the violent emergence, 
from the right or from the extreme 
left, ot an authoritarian regime. 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


Antarctic Pact: Historic Precedent 
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FOREIGN POLICY FORUM 


Discontinue Tests and/or Weapons 


What Should U.S. 
Do about Nuclear 


President Eisenhower's December 29, 1959 statement ot 
policy on nuclear tests climaxes a growing debate on the 


Tests and 
Weapons? 


i4 





Excerpts from Adlai E. Stevenson, 
“Putting First Things First,” in the 
January 1960 issue of Foreign Af- 
fairs, printed here with permission 
of the Council on Foreign Relations, 
who hold the copyright. 


The implications of war and of the 
nuclear stalemate are as visible in 
Moscow as in Washington. After 
talks with Mr. Khrushchev in Russia 
and America, I have the feeling that 
some fixed Communist attitudes are 
changing; some, at least, of the Rus- 
sian leaders seem to have concluded 
that the “capitalist” countries do not 
conform in all respects to the Marxist 
blueprint of misery and despair. Mr. 
Khrushchev has even changed his 
mind about the established Commu- 
nist conviction that the United States 
could not cut arms spending without 
bringing on a depression. .. . 

I am confident that some, at least, 
of the Russian leaders are anxious to 
halt testing and development of nu- 
clear weapons before the danger be- 
comes even more uncontrollable. But 
I wish I could be more sanguine that 
the Soviet Union was equally ready 
for the kind of inspection and control 
that would make possible any general! 
arms reduction, let alone total dis- 
armament. I suspect the conversion 
of the Soviet Union from a closed to 
an open society is still a long way off. 
But we should not hastily and cyni- 
cally dismiss Mr. Khrushchev’s dis- 
armament proposals as propaganda 
and insincere. The question is not 
whether Communists are sincere but 
whether they are serious. 


The root of East-West tension is 





fear. Whether it is rational or irra 
tional, justified or not, hardly mat 
ters. It exists, and the peoples, espe 
cially Americans and Russians, have 
been indoctrinated with this fear of 
one another—these devil images—for 
years. Arms are a symptom of the 
fears and tensions between nations. 
Therefore, the argument goes, dis 
armament is impossible until political 
settlements have been reached and 
confidence restored. 

I disagree. I believe the nuclear 
arms race with weapons of mass de- 
struction is a new element and in it- 
self a cause of tension. Of course, as 
I have said, we must try everlastingly 
to improve relations by exchanges, 
negotiations, common projects, trade 
and agreements when possible. But 
fear will not vanish until the arms 
race is arrested. We will have to pro- 
ceed on all these matters simultane- 
ously. As Mr. Selwyn Lloyd of Great 
Britain said in presenting the British 
plan for comprehensive disarmament 
which preceded Mr. Khrushchev’s: 
“If we get political settlements it will 
make agreement on disarmament 
easier; and if we get an agreement on 
disarmament, it will make political 
settlement easier.” 

From what he said to me, I think 
Mr. Khrushchev agrees too. And | 
am much encouraged by evidence 
from many quarters that the Rus- 
sians are genuinely worried about the 
political and technical dangers and 
cost to the U.S.S.R. of continuing the 
arms race indefinitely. Moreover, the 
United Nations disarmament resclu- 
tion, agreed to, mirabile dictu, by the 
United States and the Soviet Union, 
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subject. A halt to testing and/or development of nuclear 
weapons is advocated by Adlai E. Stevenson, Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey and the Democratic National 
Council. Thomas E. Murray urges destruction of megaton 
weapons by both the United States and the U.S.S.R 


recognizes that disarmament itsel! 
will promote trust between nations 
and declares that disarmament is the 
most important question facing the 
world today. 

In short, it looks as though con 
trolled disarmament was back at the 
top of the world’s agenda where it 
belongs. I am sorry that the United 
States did not take and hold the lead 
as | urged in the 1956 presidential 
campaign. The recent proposal by 
some of our leaders that the United 
States resume underground nuclear 
tests, just when the first break in 
the arms deadlock seems possible, 
shocked me. I can think of few better 
ways to chill the prospects, deface 
our peaceful image and underscore 
the Communist propaganda that they 
are the peacemakers and we the war 
mongers. We should extend our test 
suspension so long as negotiations 
continue in good faith and Russia 
maintains a similar suspension. The 
good faith of the negotiations is de 
cisive, because indefinite suspension 
amounts to a test ban without in 


spection. 


Senator Humphrey's test-ban pro 
posal, exe erpted, with permission 
Russell Baker's New York 
Times article of October 31, 1959 


from 


Wasnuincton, October 30—Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey called tonight 
for another one-year suspension of 
nuclear tests. 

During that year, the Minnesota 
Democrat proposed, the United 
States should adopt a new negotiat 
ing position aimed at winning Soviet 


(Continued on page 69) 
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Continue Tests and/or Weapons 


Continuance of a nuclear-test ban is opposed by some 

Democratic as well as Republican spokesmen, notably 

former President Harry S. Truman and Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller of New York. 


Excerpts from an article by Harry S. 
Truman bidding the United States 
resume its tests of atom weapons, 
which appeared in The New York 
Times of November 8 in a piece 
copyrighted by the North American 
Newspaper Alliance, Inc., and repro 
duced here with its authorization 


I do not think it makes any sense to 
continue our selfamposed ban on all 
nuclear tests, and we ought to lift it 
immediately. 

Let us stop deluding ourselves 
with the hope that this sacrifice will 
persuade the Kremlin to agree to 
toolproof international nuclear con 
trol and disarmament. If we allow 
ourselves to drift into a position 
where we fall behind in scientific nu- 
clear development, we would com. 


promise 


our and possibly 


security 
jeopardize the peace. 

I do not like to think of nuclear 
testing in terms of military applica 
tion only and, of course, | would pre 
fer that we concentrate all of our ef 
torts on the peaceful development of 
the greatest potential source of ener 
gy so far discovered by man. But as 
long as there is open international 
lawlessness in the making of weap 
ons, then we have an obligation to 


keep ourselves militarily strong. 


Detection Issue Raised 


Scientists have found that impor 
tant nuclear tests can now be staged 
and controlled underground with all 
the fall-out sealed in. Whatever risks 
of further contamination of the at- 
mosphere from fall-out there may be 
trom tests in the open, there seems to 


be no longer any valid reasons for 
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stopping experiments underground. 

I am informed by scientists that 
underground nuclear explosions are 
not always detectable and may be 
mistaken for earthquakes. That is all 
the more reason why we should not 
handicap ourselves unilaterally at this 
time. We have to have more veri- 
fiable assurances than mere declara- 
tions by the Communists of what 
they are doing and what they intend 
to do. 

This is why we ought to resume 
making underground tests without 
any further delay. 


Governor Nelson Rockefeller’s state 
ment of October 25 as reported by 
Clayton Knowles in The New York 
Times, October 26, 1959, reprinted 
here with permission of that news 
paper. 


Governor Rockefeller urged last 
night that the United States resume 
nuclear test explosions. . 

Rockefeller gave 


views on nuclear testing alter urging 


his 


Governor 
also that the time had arrived for 
“an over-all reappraisal and resetting 
of our goals” on foreign aid. 

A young questioner asked the gov 
ernor if he thought the United States 
should 


ings” in view of the Soviet Union’s 


“continue our nuclear test 
recent disarmament proposals. 
“Well, personally, I do,” he re 
plied. “I think that we cannot afford 
to fall behind in the advanced tech 
niques of the use of nuclear material. 
I think those testings should be car 
ried on, for instance, underground, 
where there would be no fall-out or 


Strontium 90 in the air. But I think 


1960 


myself that it’s a very serious ques 


tion.” 


Asked if competition between the 
West 


could continue “without completely 


and the Communist world 
jeopardizing the peace of the world,” 
he replied: “I think we should go on 
because the whole reason we've done 
this is to preserve peace in the 
world.” He stressed that the United 
States traditionally armed “for de- 


fensive, not offensive, purposes.” 


Humphrey 
Continued from page 68 
agreement to an enforceable ban on 
all explosions with a yield of more 
than hve kilotons. 

He also urged a two-year morato 
rium by all powers on explosions be 
This 


period should be used, he said, to test 


low the five-kiloton range. 
Soviet good faith on inspection and 
to study and refine techniques for 
low-yield explosions without on-site 
inspection. 

A five-kiloton explosion has a force 
equivalent to 5,000 tons of conven- 
tional explosive. Senator Humphrey's 
proposal is aimed at overcoming .So- 
viet objections to large-scale mobile 


inspection Operations on its territory. 


{dvisory 
The New 
York Times, Der ¢ m ber 20, 1959, and 


reprinted with its permission 


Statement of Democratic 


Council, excerpted from 


Wasnincton, December 19 The 


Democratic Advisory Council upged 


today that the United States not re 
sume atomic testing so long as nego 
tiations in Geneva indicated progress 
toward a test-ban agreement. 


The council 


endorsed a statement 
from its Advisory Committee on Sci 
ence and Technology that warned 
that “to resume nuclear testing at this 
time would dim hopes for disarma 
ment and might signal the intensi- 


hication of the runaway arms race.” 





The council, « mposed of leaders 
in the Democratic party, set forth its 
position on the atomic test issue in a 
250-word statement, coupled with a 
longer statement from the advisory 
committee of 17 leading scientists. 

Noting that the United States 
moratorium on atomic weapons tests 
ends this month, the advisory council 
said that “nuclear testing should not 
be resumed just now while negotia 
tions ON an inspection system are ac 
tive and may be productive.” 

The council set forth three recom 
mendations. 

First, an extension of the ban on 


tests in the atmosphere “as long as 


the existing test suspension is contin 
ued by the Soviet Union.” It noted 
that apparatus for monitoring atmos 


pheric tests “is in existence and is in 
operation. 

Second, a “temporary extension of 
the ban on underground nuclear tests 
on the condition that agreements be 
reached soon for adequate monitor 
ing of such tests under an interna 
tional inspection system.” 

Third, a “review from time to time 
ot the suspension policy, especially in 


the event of tests by other nations.” 


Summary of speech by Thomas E. 
Murray, consultant to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, before the 
Institute of World Affairs, Hunting 
ton Sheraton Hotel, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, December 9, 1959. 


During the past decade American 
armament policies have been disor- 
derly, undirected by a clearly defined 
national purpose. We are now in 
danger lest our disarmament policies 
fall victim to the same disorders. 
The first task is to define our na- 
tional purpose in disarmament nego- 
tiations. The basis of definition must 
be the distinction between discrimi 
nating force, which is apt for political 
and Vio- 


purposes, indiscriminate 


lence, which is inept for political 
purposes. 

Our purpose must be to dismantie 
the Era of Terror by dissipating the 
threat of that 
lurks in existent megaton stockpiles. 


unlimited violence 
I therefore propose (1) that an in 
ternational agency be set up to super 
vise the destruction of American and 
Russian megaton weapons; (2) that 
the destruction be done on a match 
ing basis, weapon for equal weapon; 
(3) that the process be continued un 
til its political purpose is achieved. 
Nine reasons stand in favor of this 
proposal: (1) It takes more realistic 
account of national security than cur 
rent American disarmament policy; 
(2) it goes to the heart of the issue; 
(3) it is practical, because its appeal 
is to the coincident self-interest of 
both parties; (4) it will recommend 
itself to world opinion and gain for 
the United 


States the initiative in 


negotiations; (5) it will put an end 


to the threat of unlimited violence a 
an instrument of politics; (6) it wil 
remove from the cold war the fals« 
issue of “survival”; (7) it will relea 
military strategy from the control o 
megaton technology and end the ta 
tal divorce between military and po 
tical policy; (8) it will embody in 
limited agency the principle of 
ternational control of weapons anc 
make possible further ck velopme it 
stimulate tt 
\ton 


Energy Agency by putting highly ec: 


(9) it will serve to 


work of the International 


riched fissionable material at its di 


posal for peaceful uses 
It will be objected that this pr 
posal will impair the military strengt! 


of the United States and expose 


to the risk of sudden massive attach 


The 


strength 


Neither objection 1s valid 
rests on a talse concept of 
The 


which is Soviet use of force, not 


second mistakes the real risk 


lence. 





President Eisenhower's statement of 


policy with respect to nuclear test 
ing, Augusta, Georgia, December 29 
1959, as printed in The New York 


Times. 


The negotiations with respect to 
the cessation of nuclear testing have 
now been in progress tor 14 months 
While now 


be 


recessed, they will soon 
No 
ment is yet in sight 


resumed. satisfactory agrec 
The prospects for such an agree 
ment have been injured by the recent 


unwillingness on the part of the 


politically guided Soviet experts to 
give serious 


scientihc consideration 


to the effectiveness of seismic tech 


niques for the detection of under 
ground nuclear explosions 

Indeed, the atmosphere of the talks 
has been clouded by the intemperate 
and technically unsupportable Soviet 


annex to the report of the technical 


eigr 


experts. The distinguished Amer 


| 


group of scientists who composed th 


United States delegation will 


public from the verbatim record 


the 


completely 


conterence the tacts whicl 


retute this Soviet do 
ment. 

We will resume negotiations 
ontinuing spirit of secking to re 
) sateguarded agreement. In 
meantime, the voluntary morator 
on will Dece 


testing on 


ber 31. 
\lthough 


tree to resurn 


expire 


we consider ours 


nucicar-weapons te 
, 
ing, we shall 


not resume nucicar 


weapons tests without announci! 
our intention in advance of any re 
sumption. During the period of 

untary suspension of nuclear-wea; 
ons tests the United States will cor 
tinue tS active program of weapor 
research, development and labora 


tory type experimentation, 


Yoticy Bulletir 








FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


Red China on the March—What U.S. Action? 








United States policy toward Commu 
nist China has been focused since the 
Communist take over in 1950 on two 
main issucs first, nonrecognition ot 
its nonadmission to the 


Nations to 


land China, and, 


Peiping and 


4 


United represent main 


second, the future 
ot Formosa, refuge of the Nationalist 
government of Chiang Kai-shek, and 
Now, how 


has been 


ts army of OOOO met 


ever, this policy seriously 


complicated by Peiping’s activities 


slong the northern border of India 


ind by its threatened intervention on 


nese nationals in Indo 


behalt of Ch 
nesia. Many 
c} 


nia, as 


Americans believe that 


In past periods ot us his 
territorial 


Indi 


tory, is crt ring an cra ol 
and 


share this belief 


CX pansion many ins now 


Chinese encroachment on territory 
India regards as its own had started 
soon the ( 
lished 


mainland, 


alter ommunists estab 
their regune on the Chinese 
but 


was acccict 


intensihed atter the Tibet 


ot March 
Dalai 


1959 and the fl 
India 


at Mussoor 


Lama to wher 


now 10 residence 


Fear of Chinese Imperialism 
The mititary 


Chinese have 


activits 0 the 
ed Indian 
Minister 


disillusi 
leaders, most of all Prime 
Nehru, who had 


Jawaharlal hoped 


that China and India would live as 


friendly neighbors, and had not ex 
pected from an Asian 


lation mm 


perialism” and “aggression,” hithert 
attributed solely to white 
As Chinese 


border 


powe»rs 
pressures on India’s 


have become increasingly 
known, leaders of all parties, includ 
ing the Congress party led by Mr. 
Nehru, 


more insistently that the Nehru gov 


have demanded more and 


ernment should deal firmly with Pei 
No 


ping. responsible spokesman, 


however, has urged war on Commu 


nist China, which is known to have 


, 


25 million well equipped soldiers as 


compared with India’s sturdy but 


small and only modestly equipped 
irmy of 400,000. Mr. Nehru has so 
tar steadtastly contended that diplo 
matic negotiation, not military a 
tion, is the answer to Peiping’s en 
croachments; and he has refused to 
abandon his policy ot nonalignment 
in favor of a military alliance with 
the United States. 

Washington, tor its part, has been 
quick to understand both the dilem 
ma India faces in its relations with 
Communist China and the dilemma 
that would contront this country it 
India should turn to Washington for 
troops to use against Peiping. Presi 
dent Eisenhower, during his spec 
tacularly cesstul fhve-day 


Sik 


India, mace clear that, 


1 , 
view cipressed by th 


John Fost I 


neutralism is immoral’), | 


© the 
retary of State Dulles 
pared “to understand, to resp 
ndeed to approve ol Indian I 
vy,” as Walter Lippmann 

returning from his 


India. 


Meanwhuiic. 


own } 


the United States. to 


7 
the surprise of some observers, and 


the at least temporary dismay ol In 


, ; 
dia, has been extremely cautious 


} 


Hoult passing judgment on the mer 


its of the border dispute between 
India China. As 


State Christian 


and Secretary of 
\. Herter said at his 
November 12 
1959: “The border, as you know, has 
ill-de 


that 


press conference on 


been for many pretty 


And | think 


any first-hand knowledge, 


years 


fined. don't we 


have par 


ticularly trom the point of view of 


the northwestern area, with respect 


the definite border that could 


laimed by either side. 


The MacMahon Line 
The 


pute, 


Indo-Chinese territorial dis 


although affecting several bor 
der areas enters 
Mac Mahon 
Tibet, so called be 


the 


Simla convention of 


on definition of the 
Line between India and 


yuse of the refer 


boundary in the 


1914 


Britain (represented by Sis 


ence to 
between 

Arthur 
Henry MacMahon, then Secretary to 


the governm: India), China and 


Tibet. 


Under art ? of this convention 


Britain and China recognized the 


autonomy of Outer Tibet and agreed 


that Tibet was under the suzerainty 


of China. China also pledged itself 


to conve 


rt Tibet a Chinese 


Artichk 


the purpose of the 


ot into 


province, 9 stated that “for 
present convention 


the borders of Tibet, and the boun 
lary between Outer and Inner Tibet, 
shall be show red and blue re 
spectively on ap attached here- 


to. This 


published. 


owever. was not 


ivenuon Was ini 

nese plenipotentiary 
but not signed or ratified by the Re 
public of China. Subsequently the 
naps ol the Nationalist government, 
its Communist 


the 


is well as those of 


successor, included in Chinese 
realm territories now regarded by 
New 
Thus 


tween China and India is not a new 


Delhi as part of its domain. 


the “cartographic war” be- 


development. 
Dr. Chang Hsin-hai, who has held 
posts in the 


diplomatic service of 


Nationalist China and is the author 





ot Within the Four Seas, a study ot 
world peace, contends that under the 
circumstances Secretary of State Her- 
ter is correct in the position he has 
taken about the Tibet border dispute. 
Some of those who have studied the 
Simla convention believe that, repre- 
hensible as Peiping’s ultimate objec- 
tives may prove to be, there is room 
and need for negotiations between 
India and China about the Tibet 
border, and that such negotiations 
would be also necessary if the Na- 
tionalists should resume power on 
the mainland. 


Chinese In Indonesia 


Another area of Asia where the 
Chinese Communists are regarded as 
being out to cause trouble is Indo- 
nesia. There Peiping has protested 
against a new law banning aliens 
trade in rural 


from retail 


areas 
which, says Foreign Minister Chen 
Yi, is being used “to make a concen- 
trated attack on the Chinese,” who 
number 3 million out of Indonesia's 
population of 88 million. Peiping 
claims that Indonesia’s Chinese in 
habitants—about half of whom are 
believed to be citizens of Communist 
China or oriented toward Peiping— 
have been falsely accused of being 
speculators, manipulators and mo- 
nopolists. 

Peiping’s action on behalf of Indo 
nesia’s Chinese is regarded by the 
Sukarno government as an “imperi- 


alist” attempt to intervene in that 
country’s internal affairs, portending 
similar future intervention in several 
other Asian countries with Chinese 
settlers. Somewhat comparable prob- 
lems, however, have been raised by 
the efforts of the Nationalist govern- 
ment on Formosa to aid Chinese do- 
the Philippines, 
where in November the Philippine 


ing business in 


government threatened to place some 
Chinese it wanted to deport to For- 
mosa in a detention camp unless the 
Nationalists acquiesced in their re- 
patriation. 

Meanwhile, two American scholars 
who have taught in Indonesia, Pro- 
fessor Herbert Feith of Cornell Uni- 
Richard S. 
Weckstein of Williams College, in 
letters to The New York Times, con- 
tend that feelings against the Chinese 


versity and Professor 


in Indonesia are due primarily, not to 
political or racial reasons, but basical- 
ly to economic ones, although eco- 
nomic discrimination has resulted in 
racial discrimination. “The Chinese,” 
writes Professor Weckstein, “are the 
largest and most successful mer- 
chants within Indonesia, upon whom 
the rural Indonesian majority de- 
pends tor the sale of produce and for 
agricultural credit. . . . Removing the 
Chinese from their livelihood among 
the Indonesian rural community, 
however, will not improve the poor 


conditions in which the Indonesian 


people live.” Indonesian officials dis 


agree with this view. Actually, what 
the Indonesians are doing against 
Chinese merchants and bankers 1s 
reminiscent of the boycott now being 
imposed by Africans on Indians in 
Uganda—and of past discruminations 
against Jews in Europe and against 
Greeks and Armenians in ‘Turkey. 
Thus the range of decisions the 
United States may have to take about 
Communist China in 1960 is being 
rapidly broadened. Experts agree that 
China, which throughout its history 
has had a strong sense of superiority 
not only toward its neighbors but 
also toward the West, is more than 
ever ready to exert its influence now 
that it has consolidated its political 
position at home and made a success 
ful start on modernizing its econo 
my. The question is whether the 
United States can effectively help to 
contain this newly stirring China by 
ignoring it, or by agreeing to have 
it included in the United Nations, 
even if we decide not to recognize its 
government. India may have had its 
illusions about Communist China, 
says Walter Lippmann—but what 
about us? “We have been not a whit 
than Nehru. 
where he thought he might get on 
with the Chinese revolution, we have 


more realistic For 


imagined that we could weaken it by 
making faces at it.” 
Vera Micneces Dean 


(This ws the fourth in a series of 
articles on “ “Great Decisions . 
U.S. Foreign Policy: Ideals and Realities 


nine 
lover 
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